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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Ow1nG to a highly attractive programme, 
the Wagner night on Aug. 22nd was a com- 
plete success. Queen’s Hall was filled in 
all parts, and the fine orchestra never played 
better. 

The concert opened with an admirable 
performance of the “Good Friday Music”’ 
(“ Parsifal”’), and was followed by an equally 
good rendering of the Introduction to Act 
III. (“* Tannhauser.”’) In these two numbers 
we have specimens of Wagner's earliest and 
latest productions; and, in our opinion, it 





would not have been amiss had the order in 
which they followed been reversed. For, 
grand and effective as is the latter, it pales 
before the sublime beauty and masterly poly- 
phony of the former. Among the following 
items the most successful performance was 
that of the “ Ride of the Valkyries ” (“ Die 
Walkiire"’) after which conductor and or- 
chestra received quite an ovation. The 
remaining numbers included  Klingsor’s 
“Magic Garden” and ‘“ Flower Maiden's 
Chorus” (‘ Parsifal’’); the overture to 
‘*‘ Die Meistersinger"’; Prelude to “ Lohen- 
grin”; “ Huldigungsmarsch.” This march 
was composed by Wagner as a tribute to his 
benefactor and patron, King Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria. 

Madame Emily Squire gave a satisfactory 
rendering of Senta’s ballad (“ Flying Dutch- 
man”); she has a fine voice, her high notes 
being especially clear and full; but as 
regards pronunciation, she might have sung 
the whole ballad on the three vowels, a, 0, e, 
and done equally well, for not one of the 
words sung could be understood. The other 
vocal item was “ Lohengrin’s Narration” 
(* Lohengrin "), exquisitely delivered by Mr. 
H. Evan Williams. 

The second part of the programme was 
miscellaneous, offering not much of particular 
interest, except, perhaps, a Grand Fantasia 
on Meyerbeer’s opera ‘“ Les Huguenots,” 
but this even sounded, in parts at least, old- 
fashioned, compared with Wagner's pre- 
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ceding gorgeous music. I may, with the 
reader’s kind leave, add the definition given 
by a wit of ‘Les Huguenots”':—It is an 
opera in which Protestants and Catholics 
fight each other to the tune of a Jew. 

The concert on August 25th opened with 
the well-known Overture to Herold’s opera 
‘‘Zampa.’ As usual, the tempo taken was 
far too quick, and as a consequence the 
charmingly melodious and elegant passages 
could but be indifferently played, even by 
the fine Queen's Hall Orchestra. When will 
conductors learn that there is no merit fer se 
in playing fast! ‘In doing so,’ Mozart 
already observed, “ they imagine to give a 
spirited performance ; but where there is no 
fire in a piece of music it will assuredly not 
be put into it by chasing it down.” The 
next number in the programme was Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, the most 
popular of his twenty Rhapsodies. Ample 
justice was done by the band to this stirring 
firework. Then followed, as a novelty, a 
Concerto in D minor (Op. 32), for violoncello, 
by Jules de Swert. Kalisch, in his Analytical 
Notes, says :—“ Jules de Swert was born at 
Louvain in 1843, first studied the violoncello 
under Servais at Brussels, and after several 
concert tours settled at Diisseldorf, and then 
became leading ‘cello in the Weimar or- 
chestra, afterwards moving to Berlin in 1869 
as professor at the Hochschule. After a 
while he moved to Wiesbaden, and later ac- 
cepted the post of principal of the Music 
School at Ostend, and professorships at the 
Conservatoires of Bruges and Ghent. ‘Be- 
sides a number of smaller pieces for the 
‘cello M. de Swert composed three concertos. 
His other works include a symphony and 
several operas.’’ The concerto under notice 
is, of course, modern in style, and in one 
movement. The first section ends with a 
Coda—chiefly designed to display the tech- 
nical ability of the soloist. This is followed 
by an independent middle section. After 
this there are one or two more changes 
of tempo, and after further treatment of 
material already heard, the Concerto comes 
to a vigorous close. The soloist was Mr. 
Jaques Renard, who acquitted himself in a 
highly satisfactory manner, being twice 
recalled. Full justice was done by con- 
ductor and band to the remaining orchestral 
numbers, viz.: Humperdinck's Overture to 
‘“‘Hansel and Gretel”; Schubert’s Ballet 
Music in G, Op. 26 (‘‘ Rosamunde”’); Wag- 
ner’s Overture to ‘‘ Tannhdauser.” In respect 
to the latter it may be observed, however, 
that the delicate figures for the strings in the 
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if not altogether killed by the too noisy brass 
instruments. The ‘vocal items in the: first 
part of the programme were the cavatina, 
** Roberto, o tu che adoro” (** Roberto il 
Diavolo’’) by Meyerbeer, sung by Miss 
Christine Bywater with acceptance, although 
her voice was hardly powerful enough for the 
task, Wotan's “ Abschied” (** Die Walkire’”’) 
by Wagner, was rendered in a spirited and 
impressive manner by Mr. Robert Maitland, 
whose pronunciation of the German text was 
fairly satisfactory. 

The only noteworthy number in the second 
part of the programme was a Grand Fantasia 
on Mascagni’s opera ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
including the inevitable Intermezzo. There 
was a large and appreciative audience. 

The programmes of the remaining nights 
in August contained mostly works which had 
already been performed in the preceding 
part of the month. Among the exceptions 
may be mentioned Liszt's Hungarian Rhap- 
sody in F (No, 1). Too few of this brilliant 
master’s compositions are given a hearing, 
while others, notably so Wagner’s, are 
repeated somewhat too often. There are 
also some orchestral compositions by Raff 
and Dvorak one might like to hear. Of 
Richard Strauss nothing as yet has been 
vouchsafed ; probably some of his works are 
held over as a climax for the latter part of 
the season.—C. A. E. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


A RECENT number of a contemporary con- 
tains the following plaint: ‘‘ Parliament has 
been prorogued, and the Musical Copyright 
Bill has not been passed, notwithstanding 
the great Indignation Meeting (July 4th) ot 
publishers. Of course, it will come up 
again; but the delay is ruining publishers 
and composers.” That so obviously just 
and self-evident a measure, which could 
have been settled in a few minutes, should 
have been shelved, whilst hours have been 
wasted in personal squabbles, is certainly 
deplorable. We doubt, however, whether 
the consequences are, or will be, quite so 
serious as stated by our contemporary. 
For, as far as we know, more firms have 
ever been ruined by pubiishing, than by-not 
publishing. Moreover, we fail to see why 
publication of new music should be suspended 
in toto. The kind of music pirated is of the 
very ordinary-popular, not to say trashy, 
kind. Let music of the best quality only be 
published, and piracy will die out by itself. 
How many composers will be ruined? We 
should say extremely few, if any at all. 














Were a census taken, it would show that, 
except, perhaps, some few composers of 
light opera, the large majority could not 
possibly make a decent living by composing. 
It merely means to them less pocket-money, 
or, in other words, fewer cigars and whisky- 
and sodas. 

As for Mr. James Caldwell, M.P., to say 
that ‘people must have cheap music," is 
sheer nonsense. By all means let our young 
generation have cheapschool books. Music 
is a luxury and has, like any other, to be 
paid for by those who wish to enjoy it. 
Then, Mr. James Caldwell, M.P., evidently 
seems not to be aware of the fact that nearly 
every noted firm already publishes cheap 
editions of the works of our great composers ; 
but, perhaps, it is not this class of music, 
but the music-hall song and kindred ditties 
Mr. James Caldwell, M.P., wishes to see 
propagated. 

* * 

Charming Eastbourne has its drawbacks. 
According to 1 correspondent in the Musical 
Standard music lovers are terribly plagued 
by the piano and barrel—the vilest tormentor 
of all—organs at this place. You can send 
them away—but they need move only a few 
yards. So what is the use? It is bad 
enough in London: but it is fifty times 
worse down here, A brief selection of the 
most popular tunes played for over half an- 
hour is the rule rather than the exception at 
Eastbourne. 

* * * 

Mr. Henry Balfour, who presided at the 
recent meeting of the British Association, 
delivered an interesting address on Evolu- 
tion of String Music before the Anthropo- 
logical Section. By means of excellent 
lantern slides he showed how stringed 
musical instruments bad derived from the 
bow of the warrior. 

There are people in Africa at this very 
day who, by tying a small thong loopwise 
round the bow and bowstring, divide the 
latter into two vibrating parts of unequal 
length and, striking them with a stick, 
produce a couple of notes. It is a bewilder- 
ing reflection to consider that while Kubelik 
cuddles his violin to his cheek in St. James’s 
Hall, the natives of Damaraland are still 
producing the first music on their shooting 
bows. Evolution will have its little jest 
with humanity. 

* * * 

The forthcoming Symphony Concerts at 
the Queen’s Hall are announced to take 
place on the following Saturdays: October 
29th, November 12th and 26th, December 
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10th, 1904, January 28th, February 11th and 
25th, March 11th, 1905. The conductor 
will be Mr. Henry J. Wood. 


* * * 


“Silent” vocal practice is advertised in a 
contemporary as the means of developing 
the tenor voice (why not other voices as 
well?) Of its efficiency we have no proof, 
but as to its being a blessing to the neigh- 
bours of the vocal student there can be no 
two opinions, 

* * * 

St. James's Hall will be open for concerts 
unul November. Asa likely site for a new 
Hal', Wigmore Street is suggested among 
others. 

* *~ + 

The newly-formed London Symphony 
Orchestra, which is largely composed of 
former members of the Queen's Hall orches- 
tra, has announced its first series of 
symphony concerts, which will commence 
on October 27th. 

Among the conductors will be Dr. F. H. 
Cowen, Herr Arthur Nikisch, Sir Charles 
Stanford, M. Edouard Colonne and Sir 
Edward Elgar. 


* * * 


The Kilties Canadian Scottish Military 
Band is due to arrive in London on 
September 24th next, when they will appear 
at twelve promenade concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall, afterwards touring the provinces 
of Great Britain and Ireland for six months. 
By the time the present issue of the Violin 
Times is in the hands of our subscribers, this 
will be stale news to many, but probably not 
to all. With the Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts running at the same time, this 
Military Band can have no small opinion of 
its attractions if they expect to fill the Albert 
Hall at their twelve concerts. 

* * * 


An amusing story is told of Rossini. A 
composer desired to be introduced to him 
and was amiably received by the maestro, 
who invited him to play something of his 
own composition. The pianist sat down to 
the instrument, hammered, banged, pawed, 
thumped, played with his elbows, feet and 
nose, and finally stopped through sheer 
exhaustion. 

“« What is that ?"’ asked Rossini. 

‘* 1t is a funeral march I composed on the 
death of Meyerbeer. How do you like it, 
divine maestro?” 

“ Not bad, only it would have been better 
if you had died, then Meyerbeer could have 
composed the music.” 
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It is said that Mr. Charles Manners, the 
London impresario, is about to send an 
operatic company to South Africa. 


MR. PERCY SUCH, ’CELLIST. 


Tue subject of our portrait was born in 
London on June 27, 1878, studied in Berlin 
under Robert Hausman. He commenced 
his musical education at nine years of age, 
entering the Hoch-Schule, Berlin, when he 
was fourteen. 

Mr. Percy Such’s first public appearance 
took placein Berlin. Reich's Bote of December 
8, 1898, thus chronicles the event: “ Mr. 
Such made his début at the Sing- Akademie 
yesterday evening. His technique is mag- 
nificently developed, so that he takes every 
difficulty with the greatest ease. This dis- 
played itself especially in Davidoft’s A minor 
Concerto. His rendering is vivacious and 
brilliant, his tone great and noble, and no sign 
of false sentimentality mars the effect of his 
playing. In Bruch’s Canzone he displayed 
to great advantage the sweetness and beauti- 
ful quality of his tone, and the ‘ Perpetuum 
Mobile’ of Fitzenhagen he was compelled to 
repeat.”’ 

In the year 1go1 our subject journeyed to 
England, and made his first appearance 
in chamber music in connection with the 
Joachim Quartet. Since then he has held 
several recitals and played in many of the 
principal towns of this country. For two 
musical seasons he was a member of the 
Kruse Quartet.—The Musical Standard. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH VIOLS AND 
THEIR MUSIC. ; 

[A LECTURE BY DR. HENRY WATSON.] 
(Continued from page 139.) 
REFERRING to the alteration in the stringing 
and tuning, | may say that all the Viols 
to-day, with one exception, have undergone 

this temporary change. 

Some eminent authorities are of opinion 
that the character of the tone of the instru- 
ment is changed, even by the small and 
necessary liberty I have taken. 

For myself, I fail to discern any noticeable 
change in the quality of the tone. "Of course, 
the thickness of the string affects the quality, 
but the quality depends a good deal upon 
the player. 

I have met with players who could fetch 
from the modest Viol, tones which in bright- 
ness and fulness approached that of our 
modern Violin. 

I spoke of an exception in the stringing 
and tuning of one of the instruments to be 
used to-day. 











The instrument I allude to is the Viol da 
Gamba which Miss Dolmetsch will play 
upon for our delight by-and-bye. 

The family conflict between the Viol and 
Violin was not a brief one. The struggle 
was as keen as it was long, and I like to 
think that if the Viol was defeated in the 
conflict it was not disgraced. 

In my opinion the turning point in the 
fight was reached in Purcell’s time; and I 
am further of opinion that it was Purcell’s 
partiality for the Violin, and the great influ- 
ence he was able to exert in its behalf, that 
finally determined the issues of the struggle. 
His predilection for the Violin, as is well 
known, was most marked. 

He foresaw, no doubt, that the days of the 
Viol were numbered, and that it was fated 
to take a place in the category of music that 
serves now only to remind us of the obliga- 
tions which the past has conferred upon the 
present. 

His Violin Sonata, as well as other 
compositions, serve to shew how fully he had 
anticipated the possibilities as well as 
grasped the capabilities of the Violin. 

The contest, it has to be borne in mind, was 
collective as well as individual. But as to 
the exact time at which the complete modern 
quartet of stringed instruments achieved 
their final supremacy over their less resource- 
ful rivals—once again illustrating the law of 
the survival of the fittest—is a difficult 
question to decide. 

It is more true to history, perhaps, to say 
that there was no definite point of time at 
which the Viols retired from the field and 
left the Violins in absolute possession of it. 

The process was so gradual that, like 
so many of the facts and features of the 
history of music, it has become obscure. 

Originally, no doubt, the associations of 
the Viol and the Violin were of a friendly 
character and our gentle, modest friend 
would be unaware that, like the unsuspecting 
shepherd, it was warming the serpent in its 
breast. 

I need hardly remind you that it was cus- 
tomary in olden times to play the Viol in 
churches; this was no doubt brought about 
by the inability of some of those who took 
part in the musical service to sing in tune. 
When secular part-singing began to be popu- 
lar, it is known that the Viols were some- 
times used to support the voices. 

Again, when occasion required it, the Viol 
might be—in fact, was—used to strengthen 
a part by doubling it. By-and-bye, the 
composer’s ingenuity, or his desire to rest 
the voices, would create a pause in the voice 
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parts and fillin the gap with instrumentation, 
thus creating a short ritornello or intermezzo. 

This tentative effort would be followed by 
the addition of an obbligato part, differing 
altogether from the voice part ; and then the 
increased opportunity for the more nimble 
Violin would arise, and, Paul-Pry like, it 
would just drop in to assist in brightening 
things up a little. 

Comparisons which, on good authority, are 
always odious, would in this case be fatal, 
the popularity of the Viol would further 
wane, and finally the process of decline 
would complete itself, and the chest of Viols 
would be superseded by the string quartet, 
as we have already suggested. 

The change was so far achieved by 1670 
that we find it is neatly expressed in an 
epigram of that date :— 


In former days we had the Viol in 
Ere the true instrument had couie about, 


But now we say since this all ears doth win, 
The Violin hath pat the Vicl out. 


The fuller and brighter tone of the Violin 
combined with its higher capabilities of 
nimble expression, rendered it easy to pre- 
dict its final supremacy; and one smiles a 
little at the ingenious advocacy of the weaker 
instrument which Thomas Mace in his enter- 
taining ‘“ Music’s Monument,” Playford in 
his “ Introduction to the Skill of Music ” and 
other teachers of the Viol and Lute indulged 
in at the time, as if, like Othello, the foresaid 
then occupation would be gone. 

The great difference, too, in the style of 
music written for Viols and Violins must 
also be taken intoaccount. ‘The one, bound 
by the limitations of rigid law; the other, 
knowing no restrictions to its resourcefulness 
of varied powers and expression but those 
that are placed upon it by the capacity of 
the composer who writes for it and the 
performer who plays upon it. 

Yet we must not forget that the style of 
playing necessary and appropriate to the 
Viol was quite in keeping with the musical 
requirements of three hundred years ago: a 
time when even that wonderful invention, 
the concerts of John Banister were non-exist- 
ent, when those of Thomas Britton, the 
musical small coal man, given in the narrow 
room over his shop, were not even dreamt of ; 
when the brave Thomas Mace’s daring out- 
line of a Concert Hall, six yards square, 
with the musicians in the middle of it, anda 
small gallery round it, had not taken shape ; 
a time when all secular music was domestic 
in its character; when every person of conse- 
quence organised a musical meeting or club, 











at his own house, that had as an essential 
piece of furniture the Chest that held the be- 
loved and honoured set of Viols; and when 
in advertising the publication of a new work 
—say, of Madrigals—it was necessary to 
state that they were “apt both for Viols and 
Voices,” a time, too, when everybody, who 
was anybody, was expected either to sing or 
to play upon one of these instruments as 
well as to read music at sight, even at first 
sight: perhaps, as Dr. Johnston would say, 
** not so well but tolerably.” 

Musical meetings, as we have heard, were 
held at each others houses ; and, if, saya 
tenor or a bass singer happened, conve- 
niently or otherwise, as in our own day, to 
be troubled with a cold, the household 
would supply the deficiency with an instru- 
ment and bring out the Tenor Viol or the 
Violin da Gamba, and so complete the re- 
quirements of the composition. 

But time works wonders, and it worked 
them in behalf of the once contemned fiddle ; 
that—originally a despised outcast, assigned 
to the wandering ballad monger—that, was 
destined to supercede the Viols that lay 
ensconced in their green-baize luxury. The 
difficulties of playing an unfretted instru- 
ment ceased to be insurmountable, though 
John Playford in his famous “ Introduc- 
tion’ recommends beginners to fret their 
violins. 

Thus, while the Viol and Lute were in the 
heyday of popularity, the fiddle served only 
for the amusements of the lower classes. 

The Viol, “the generous heroick Viol,” as 
good Master Thomas Mace has styled it, 
was the instrument of the higher classes, 
amongst whom we are told gentlemen played 
three, four and five parts with Viols, es- 
teeming the Violin to be an instrument only 
belonging to a fiddler, and not to be endured 
that it should come amongst them “ for feare 
of making their meetings to be vaine and 
fiddling’; as an old writer puts it, “it was 
a kind of disparagement to be a common 
fiddler.” 

Yet though the rouad-backed violin, 
largely because it was round-backed, was to 
cheat the flat-backed branch of the family of 
its inheritance, and to leave for it, and for 
this Ancient and Honourable Company of 
Musicians, only a pleasant and interesting 
memory, it has not robbed us of the means 
of recalling the sounds with which it de- 
lighted our musical ancestors and excited 
the wonder of those simple souls that thought 
as they listened that the perfected end of all 
things musical had been reached. 

We have the instruments yet, and we 
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have the music that was written for them, 
and it is fortunate for me that my unoriginal 
dissertation can be relieved with the tones 
of the one and the strains of the other. 

I propose therefore in conclusion to turn 
to my good friends and yours, and ask them 
to execute for us the programme which 
has been placed before you. All that 
remains for me to do will be briefly to pre- 
face each of the pieces to be played with 
such remarks as may be in any way explan- 
atory of their date and character. So far as 
date is concerned I have endeavoured to 
atranged the pieces in chronological order. 

The following is the programme referred 
to by Dr. Henry Watson.— 

“In Nomine,” in five parts. W. Byrde 
(1538-1623). 

“ Farewell, dear Love” (from “ The Booke 
of Ayres”). R. Jones (15—-16—). 

‘‘Sweet honey-sucking Bee” (madrigal, 
both for Voyals and Voyces}’). J. Walbye 
(15—-16—). 

Fancie for three Viols. O. Gibbons (1583- 
1625). 

*“ Cuckow”’ (Song from a MS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum). Anon. (c. 1600). 

“ The Silver Swan” (Madrigal, ‘“ Apt for 
Voyals and Voyces’’). O. Gibbons (1583- 
1625). 

(a) ‘*‘ The Heavens declare” ; (b) “ Avenger 
Great” (from ‘Fifti-Select Psalms”). R. 
Taileuy (15—-1615). 

(a) “Air”; (0) “Faith”; (c) “Fhe 
Nymphs’ Dance" (Solos for Viol da Gamba). 
W. Lawes and Anon (1582-1645.) 

(a) ‘Gavotte " ; (b) “ Sarabande " (From 
‘© A Little Consort in Three Parts.” M, 
Locke (1632-1677). ; 

(a) “ Prelude” (unaccompanied) ; (b) Divi- 
sions on a Ground (for Viol da Gamba). 
Christopher Simpson (1610-1677). 

Fancie in three Parts. j. Jenkins (1592- 
1678). 

Curtain Tune in the “Tempest.” MM, 
Locke (1632-1678). 

Viols—Miss Mabel Burmester, A.R.A.M.; 
Miss K. Ruth Howell; Mr. A. J. Slocombe ; 
Mr. H. Gardner; Miss Héléne Dolmetsch. 

Vocalist—Mr. George A. Grimm, L.R.A.M. 

Harpsichord Accompanist—Dr. H. Watson. 





A VIOLIN owned by a resident of North London 
consists of the greater part of a human skull, 
over which is stretched a piece of sheepskin 
acting as the sound board. The finger board is 
formed of a human thigh bone, while the pegs 
were once the small bones of the hand of a South 
African native. 
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THE MIRROR AS AN ASSISTANT. 
David Bruce Conklin. 


SrupEnTs of the violin can hasten their progress 
greatly if they will make a point of doing the 
bulk ot their practiciug before a mirror whose plane 
is sufficieatly large to reflect the figure at least to 
the waist line. 

Should doubt dwell in the minds of either 
students or professionals as to the efficacy of 
such a method, they only have to put it to the 
test to be convinced. The difficulty of attaining 
grace, and the correct position of the left arm 
can be entirely overcome if the student will do 
all of his scale practice before a glass, thus en- 
abling him to keep a watchful eye to the elbow 
to insure its being kept well under the violin. 
Without such a position, his chances for master- 
ing difficult passages are reduced to a minimum. 

Tke right-arm work and wrist movement can 
arrive at a point little short of perfection, if the 
looking-glass 1s employed as anassistant. Stand 
squarely in front of the glass while practicing 
wrist work, and it matters not how flexible a 
wrist one thinks he possesses, he has only to 
‘** see himself as others see him”’ to learn bow far 
short he falls of possessing a flexibility such as it 
is in his power to attain, with proper care. In 
staccato study a half-hour’s work before a mirror 
is as beneficial as ninety minutes away from the 
glass. 

Ia aiming for tone, which is chiefly the result 
of accurate bowing and perfect vibrations, one 
should alcernate his position before the mirror, 
between that of ‘‘a square front and a side 
elevation,” as the mechanic might say. A side 
view of a student’s bowing will very often reveal 
to him the reasons for his small tone, chief among 
them being his inability to draw the bow parallel 
with the bridge, thus failing to secure the greatest 
vibration possible. It is safe. to assume that not 
one violinist in fifty bows as well as he supposes 
he does, or as well as he might if he would spend 
at least one hour each day before the lvooking- 
glass. Bow division is staccato work, sustained 
passages and other troublesome problems can be 
more readily overcome if the eye comes to the 
assistance of the ear in violin-study than by any 
other method. 

The question has from time to time been put 
by those interested io the violin and its perform- 
ers as to which is most to be desired ; exquisite 
technique, or great tone. It seems too bad that 
tone and technique should not have an even 
chance to shine. If students who wish to plunge 
ahead of their colleagues will spend at least half 
of their practice period, if not more, before a 
mirror; be honest with themselves; and con- 
stantly watch out for any laxity in ther move- 
ments, they will find that all reaches on the 
fingerboard will come into easy play, along with 
a fuil and round tone. Also, by keeping the neck 
of the violin well up and pointing toward some 
given object reflected in the glass, he can readily 
overcome that unsightly swaying and other 
ridiculous mannerisms so often the cause of 
marring what would otherwise be a satisfactory 
performatce. 
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BACK NUMBERS. 

The following Portraits and Fac-simile Letters have appeared 

in ‘*The Violin Times," and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 

PRICE 2} EACH, POST FREE. 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - No. 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry - 

Adolphe Pollitzer - 
Mdlle. Edith Smith 
John Dunn - 
Heinrich Maria Hain - 
Edina Bligh - 
I. B. Poznanski 
Rene Ortmans - - 
A. Simonetti - - - 
W. Ten Have - - - - 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz . : : 
Miss Hildegard Werner : 
Fred Furnace - 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonzi, 1783 
Poitrait of M. Césare Thomson : 
F. Whiteley - - : 
H. Lyell Tayler - 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot- 
G. de Angelis - 
Marcello Rossi - 
Miss Gertrude Henry- Potts 
The Halle-May son Violin 
Eugene Ysaye - 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette- 
Jan Van Oordt - : : 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Do. do. do, - : 
Portrait of Walter Kerr - 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - 
i Mr. Arthur Darley - - 
ea Miss Marian Jay 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 
Painting by Tintoretto : - 
David Techler's Viola - . : 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn - 
Miss J. Orloff - - 


Fac-simile Labels- : 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 
a Miss L. Jackson . 
i Mr. T. G. Briggs ° 
i Mr. C. L. Walger . 
Fac-simile Labels - 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim 
The Elderhorst Quartette 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli . 
Ferdinand David - 
Henri Vieuxtemps 
Giovanni Viotti 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - - 
Pierre Bailliot and Louis Spohr 
Ole Bull : 
Miss Muriel Handley . - 
Miska Hauser - : 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Miss K. Lee - - 
» Raimund Peckotsch_ - 
Bust of Paganini . ° 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - . 
ee | Stainer’s House in Absam, nr. Innsbruck 
ortrait of Eugene Polonaski e ; 
+ Hugo Kupferschmid - . ‘ 





Portrait of Dr. Joachim - 89 
- Anton Schumacher in his Studio 90 
», William Christ, Basle, in his one gt 
oh M. Coward-Klee . 92 

Dettmar Dressel . : 93 

The Joachim aed . - 94 

Kubelik 95 

Left Sound Hole and Side View of Scroll 

of the Balfour Stradivari Violin, aa 96 

C. M. Hawcroft : 97 

Willie Blair (The ‘* Quesn’s Fiddler’ ) 

at the age of 90 - . 98 

Miss Sissie McFadyen 99 

W. Tarr and his Pupil, J. Ww. “Briggs, 

of Glasgow : 

Madam Kate Wilson - 

Miss Dorothy Baly_ - 

John Priestnall 

Capt. John Riky, J. P. 

Walter Pyle - 

Miss Kate Wilson 

Dick o' Newlaith 

Henry S. Saunders” - 

Miss Catherine Murra - 

Herr Adolf Wilhelmj - Ire 

Miss Irma Sethe : 1mr 

Mr. Jules Koopman - - 12 

Miss Marie Hall - 113 

Mr. Richard Iliffe, F.L. 114 

Herr Felix Weingartner 115 

Miss Maud Powell - 116 

Professor Johann Kruse 117 

Victor S. Flechter’s Studio 118 

The Grimson String Quartet 119 

Oliver Watkins, F.L.I.M, 120 

Miss Dorothy Bridson ; . 4322 

Herr Fritz Kreisler — - 122 

Joseph —— and Franz vy. Vecsey 123 

Miss Elsie Southgate - - 124 
° Ferdinand Israel . . - - 125 
= Miss Violet Defries_ - - - - 126 
. Joha Jones - - - ° 127 


TO COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, CHOIRMASTERS, 
BANDMASTERS AND TEACHERS, &c., 


MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER. 
a. 12 Staves, roy. 8vo, ro by 6}, ruled plain in quires, 
120 sheets, the lot 2/6. 

This is pre-eminently the Musical Students’ aper, as it is 
light, portable, smooth and easy to write upon; each sheet, too, 
will hold a large quantity of matter. There is no paper better 
suited for Exercises on Counterpoint and Harmon 
b. 12 Staves, oblong folio, 14 ~ 10, ruled. in groups 

= Sot sf. for Organ Music, 5 quires, 120 sheets, 
the lot 

The paper is of the same size as ordinary oblong folio, Organ 
Music, e.g., English Organ Music, Best's Atrangements, ete, . 

c. 12 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

Exactly the same in size as ordinary folio printed music so 
that upon it Songs or Organ Pieces may be written just as they 
are to be printed. It is a very useful paper, as Manuscript 
music written on it can be boun with Printed Music. 

d. 12 Staves, quarto size, 113 by 94, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 

e. 12 Staves, oblong quarto, 9¢ by 11, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 

f, 24 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, § quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

g. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled even, 10 by 14, 

h 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
10g 





5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 
. 14 Staves, quarto size, 113 b uires, 
sheets, the lot 3/6, oor Fees ae 
Carriage Paid. 
LONDON : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 








LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


*TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
py JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 


PRI PAI 








wren 





LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





TYROLESE WOOD FOR VIOLIN MAKING 
Rev. Mr. Morris says:—‘‘I have never seen anything that 
will equal it.”’ 
Mr. Omond, Orkney:—‘*It is full grown and Naturally 
Seasoned,”’ and later—‘ It has turned out V. G.”’ 
Complete Set, £1. Carriage Paid, Samples Free. 
Oil-Varnished Violins from the above Wood by British and 
Continental Makers from £2 10s. Approval. “\ 
Violin Strings direct from Factory :—Genuine Ruffini, FE 5d., or 
5/- for 4 bundle, A 7d., D8d., G, Real Silver, 1/4. Best Saxony, 
Warranted true fifths—in single lengths, E 3d., or 3/- per 4 
bundle, A 3d., D 4d., G, Real Silver, 1/- post free. 
J. D. MICHIE, BRECHIN, N.B. 


Sole Scotch Agent for above Wood, 


WALTER H. MAYSON, 


VIOLIN MAKER, 
62, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER 
For Price Lists, Testimonials and Press Notices 


address as above. 
No AGENTs. 








Price TWOPENCE 
(post free, 24d.) 


TITLE AND INDEX 
VIOLIN TIMES, Vol. X. 


Case for binding, 2/-, by post 2/3. 


Now Ready. 


LonpDon: 
OrFice oF ‘‘ THE VIOLIN TIMES," 
83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 


or 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 

VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net. 
Vo). a & 
1, Lyric Album (5 pieces) .. «+ ona 1 6 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes ae see I 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturne ... Io 

4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié 
Book [. (7 pieces) ... aa 20 

5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) 10 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon 1 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op 58 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces oe eee ee 1 6 
9. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 40 
10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios 10 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6 1 6 


12, Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op 42. ws. eee soe * ve 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 
14. Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 pan 
16. Papini, Six characteristic pieces re 
(To be continued.) 


EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK, (Limited) 
, LONDON. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says “I find ita 





ne decided iraprovement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

A 1. Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 

©) AC Ce sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

So sea a Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: “While 

2¢ it greatly improves the inner strings, the 


outer strings are more clear.” 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
Pe. This is because the outer Strings have a 


direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 






ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 
BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 


carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d 


sivorn 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticinconstruction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sore AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonIgs. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 


FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which rendersthem comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘E”’ will bear pulling up to ** A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets Is. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 


Wate) SiS 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


F hagpereness PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
a announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 20th of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 


ATALOGUE, No. 16, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNI RY 


ScHOOLS oR Private Purits. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “ THE VIOLIN Times." 














IOLIN.—Old Genuine French. Snake back bow 

and inlaid case. Best offer taken Can beseen 

on applying to W. Holland, ‘* Clovelly,'’ Morland 
Koad, Addiscombe, Croydon. 





‘JIOLA, splendid tene, 12 gs. VIOLIN, old, 
mellow tone, fine condition, suitable for lady, 
8 gs.— Might, 47, Lambert Road, Brixton Hill. 





Fine Violin by Testore, Paolo Antonio, Milan. 
99 ‘ », William Forster. 

Violin Bow ,, En Voirin A. Paris. 

»» William Tubbs, 

»» Thomas Tubbs, 


. ” 

? 99 
Apply — 

P. VRINT, 69, CHarinG Cross Roap, W.C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - - - : as. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) : 3s. od. 


Publisher, Wm. Rekves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 





Will Foreign Exchange Journals and 
all Correspondents in future direct their 
papers and letters to our Publishing 
Office, and not to Mr. Polonaski’s 
private address. 
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SOME FAMOUS VIOLINISTS. 
STORY OF BAPTISTE LULLI. 


Tue scene of our ltttle story opens on a 
fine afternoon in the month of May 1647, 
and in one of the most beautiful parts of 
Italy. The sun had already declined to the 
horizon, and the heat of the day considerably 
abated, when a carriage, emblazoned with 
the arms of the noble family of Guise, 
escorted by a number of squires, pages and 
grooms, drew up before the hotel of Santo 
Spirito in Florence. 

‘‘ Make way for my Lord of Guise,” cried 
the grooms, as, with their whips they kepi 
off the curious crowd, attracted by the 
elegance of the equipage and the fine 
countenance of the occupant. 

“An apartment for my Lord of Guise,” 
said the valets, hurrying tumultuously into 
the hotel. ‘Supper immediately for my 
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Lord of Guise,” cried the pages, as they 
hurried into the kitchen. 

In the meanwhile, he who was the cause 
of all this bustle, alighted with great dignity 
from the splendid vehicle, and was conducted 
by the squires into the hotel; the landlord 
and landlady obsequiously bending down 
before him as he passed towards his apart- 
ment. Regardless of the excitement which 
his arrival had created, his deep blue eyes 
seemed fixed upon some other far distant 
scene, whilst a scarcely perceptible smile 
gave a milder expression to his half 
disdainful features. 

It was the hour of twilight. The sun, as it 
disappeared from the horizon, cast upon the 
earth, a soft, yet brilliant colouring. The 
abating heat was now succeeded by a light 
breeze, which rose from the sea, and passing 
over the flowery gardens, bore from them the 
sweetest perfumes, and invited to repose. 
The duke, who at first had sat down to write 
and look over some papers in the apartment 
prepared for him, attracted by the fineness 
of the scene, stepped out of doors, and seated 
himself upon a stone bench under the vesti- 
bule formed of two rows of pillars and 
clustering vines. Here he fell intoa pleasing 
reverie. He returned in fancy to Rome, 
where he had been on an affair of deep 
personal concern. Lost in thought, he 
forgot where he was, and the soft and beau- 
tiful scenery before him was unnoticed, when 
the sounds of a Violin, touched by a light 
and skilful hand, struck upon his ear. 

Surprised and delighted with the sweetness 
and chasteness of the sounds, the prince 
looked about for the musician, and was not 
long in discovering him. Not far from him, 
extended upon the first marble seat of the 
vestibule, was a young boy, who, reclining in 
an easy and graceful attitude, seemed to 
sport with his instrument, at intervals 
bringing out tones which a master might 
have envied. 

The attention of the prince soon attracted 
that of the little violin player, who, seeing 
himself the object of notice, sprang to his 
feet, and as if becoming instinct with new 
life undertheapproving glance of thestranger, 
he began to play in a marvellous manner. 

«What are you playing, my little fellow ?” 
demanded the Duke of Guise, making a sign 
to him toapproach. ‘ Whatever comes into 
my head, your highness,” answered the boy. 

‘‘ You have a knowledge of music, then?” 
“A little.” “Who taught you?” ‘ Noone; 
Iam fond of music and my Violin is my 
companion.” 

“What is your name, my little man?” 





‘* Baptiste Lulli.”” ‘And your: parents ?”’ 
“Alas! your excellency, they are dead. I 
am an orphan, and support myself by my 
violin. I play at the doors of the houses to 
amuse the domestics. When they are 
pleased, they give me some dinner—their 
leavings to be sure—but still it is very good. 
This is the first day that I ever played at 
the door of an inn; though indeed, I did not 
play, I only strummed; but when I saw 
your excellency looking at me, that 
awoke me.” 

‘“You have played very prettily, without 
any flattery,” said the prince, touched alike 
by the artless answer of the child as well as 
by his sweet and infantine countenance. 
‘‘ How old are you?” “Thirteen years, I 
believe.” 

“Tt is a pity that thischild is not at Paris, 
he would make his fortune there,’’ observed 
the prince, thinking aloud. 

‘“ If I thought soI would go there,” said 
the child, who had heard these words. 

“Tt is too far,” replied the prince, and at 
the same instant supper was announced. 
He rose, took out of his pocket a louis d'or 
(a 20 francs piece), and as he passed into 
the house, threwit, with an encouraging nod 
to the little violin player. 

After the departure of the prince, the 
young musician remained a moment quite 
bewildered. The words, “ It is a great pity 
that this child is not at Paris, he would 
make his fortune,’’ rang in his ears, stimu- 
lating his curiosity, and awakening his 
ambition. “I should make my fortune 
there,” said he, thoughtfully. “ Fortune,— 
that surely means to play the violin and be 
very happy.”’ Sosaying, the little Florentine 
stooped for the money given him by the 
prince. It was a piece of gold stamped with 
the effigy of Louis XIV. The little boy 
stood motionless with the louis d’or in his 
hand; he could not conceive the prince had 
intended to give him so much money. 
“Surely,” said he, ‘“ His excellency has 
made a mistake, and I ought not to take 
advantage of his oversight.’’ Then, without a 
moment’s hesitation, he rushed into the hotel. 

(To be continued.) 





Messrs. Puttick AND Simpson sold a number of 
musical instruments, including old violins, at 
Leicester-square yesterday. The important 
items were: A violin by Gagliano, 12gs.; a fine 
violin by Vincenzo Panormo, 1790, with silver- 
mounted bow by James Tubbs, in case, £53; a 
violin by J. B. Vuillaume, £29; a violin by Jan- 
narisio Gagliano, 1750, 17gs.; an Italian violin, 
£17 1os.; an old Italian violin by Guidantus, in 
case, £II 15s. 





HINTS AND ADVICE ON THE VIOLON- 
CELLO. 
Consisting of a Series of 
LETTERS TO MY CANADIAN PUPIL. 


My Dzar Pupit,—I am not at all surprised 
at your preference for the violoncello now 
that you have got over the initial difficulties 
of the instrument. I find that a great number 
of my pupils and professional friends at one 
time played the violin, only to forsake it for 
the deeper and more soul-stirring ‘cello: 
until I was seventeen years of age, I also 
played the violin, but personally I may say 
that for several years after taking up the 
’cello, I never ceased to regret the change ; 
to me, the 'cello, even in its higher registers, 
has not that cleag brilliancy of tone which 
one associates with a beautiful violin, and I 
must candidly state that I found that violin 
technique would never do for the violoncello. 
The chief difference which I recall to mind, 
and matters which I think affected me most at 
the time, are the following. (1) The thickness 
of string, and the corresponding thickness of 
tone; this seemed to affect both bowing and 
fingering. 

(2) The instrument being held reversed— 
the lowest string being nearest the bow-hand. 
This affects arpeggio and staccato passages. 
(3) The inability to make anything like 
music from the elementary exercises, which 
at that time were all written in the lowest 
register of the instrument. 

However, I gradually got over the change, 
and as I adopted real ‘cello technique I 
began to look for beauties which were inherent 
to the violoncello. 

A most eccentric and comical violin pro- 
fessor of my acquaintance, who, after forty 
years at the violin, almost entirely gave 
it up in preference for the ’cello, used to say 
he could never be certain that the C string 
was in tune; he could play in tune in the 
highest thumb positions, but in the first 
position, especially on the lower strings, he 
never played in tune. I suppose his ears 
had become so accustomed to sounds of a 
shrill piercing nature, that he was incapable 
of distinguishing the lower notes. I am 
rather amused at your request for a diagram 
showing all the notes and their respective 
distances on the ‘cello, 1 doubt very much 
whether such a diagram would be of uss, it 
would certainly be most confusing, imagine 
the signs which could be placed opposite 
each one position; First there is the normal 
attitude of the fingers, then all the changes 
which can be rung of every finger stretched 
backwards or forwards, and again the changes 
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caused by enharmonic keys. Why, the most 
seasoned of professionals would be simply 
dazed at such a diagram. I would advise 
you to study the positions in the following 
order: First the ordinary or first position, 
take the ‘cello in hand, and without any 
book or music, commence as follows: First 
finger on A string stops B natural, keep 
this finger there and try and learn ail 
the notes which may be played on all four 
strings. Play the notes and at the same time 
say themaloud. Proceed in like manner with 
fourth position, third and second, also half 
or back shift. Then go through the half or 
raised positions; do not attempt this all at 
once, remember it is the work of years to 
become a master of the fingerboard, and do 
not be led away by the craze for theory 
before practise. It is far more essential 
that you should be able to move from one 
position to another in perfect tune, than it is 
that you should parrot-like be able to say all 
the notes which are under the fingers in any 
position, or that you should try and make 
yourself into a sort of musical kaleidoscope 
of the ‘cello positions. I am so glad you 
have adopted my method of practise, and I 
am quite sure that you will feel the benefit 
of such a method. One hears of a great 
genius like Sarasate not practising the violin 
tor months, and then, when preparing for a 
concert tour, shutting himseif up in his study 
and practising ten or twelve hours a day. 
In the first place I am rather inclined to 
think that such stories are sensational, at 
any rate I always find that if from any cause 
I neglect for a few days my practise, my 
finger tips get soft, and if 1 am a longer 
period without practise, my right arm 
muscles become quite weak. Was it not 
Rubinstein who said, ‘‘ If I do not practise 
for a day I know it, if I miss two days my 
friends know it, and if I miss three days my 
audience knows it’’? There is nothing like 
a little regular practise—one, two or three 
hours a day—every day, and if preparing for 
a concert or working upa repertoire for tour, 
etc., then the professional must put in at 
Jeast four to six hours a day. In response 
to your further request I give you herewith 
my method of practise for pupils with three 
hours a day at liberty. 

(1.) Practise the scales from my Scale 
Chart, major and minor in bowings given for 
the week, also practise corresponding ar- 
peggios: 40 mins. 

(2.) Practise a good study—one of Dot- 
zauer’s famous studies or those by Jos. Merk 
which I sent you last: 1 hour. 

(3-) Practise one movement of a concerto, 
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or a solo of single movement, do not race 
through it, but study it thoroughly, go care- 
fully time after time over the difficult bars: 
1 hour. 
(4.) Play from memory, anything,—short 
solos you have previously learned: 20 min. 
If any more time can be devoted to the 
instrument, it is better to try and arrange 
with some friend to have ensemble practise. 
It is not wise to practise always alone, there 
are plenty of good compositions for two 
‘cellos, violin and ‘cello, but of course the 
ideal duet is piano and ’cello. By the way 
I would like you to commence your sonata 
practise with the beautiful compositions of 
the old masters. The works of Marcella, 
Handel, Boccherini, etc., offer good scope 
for study, and the germs of the modern 
sonata can readily be seen in them. After- 
wards you might take the duets of Golter- 
mann, the variations of Mendelssohn and 
the Beethoven variations, and then go on to 
Sonatas proper, the first three of Beethoven, 
the Sonata by Rubinstein in D, and the two 
Sonatas by Mendelssohn. All these should 
be studied before you attempt the exceed- 
ingly difficult sonatas of Brahms which you 
say you admire. In my next letter I hope 
to give you the hints on Bowing you ask for. 
Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
ARTHUR BROADLEY. 





THE VIOLA AS A SOLO INSTRUMENT. 
(vom a Contemporary.) 

Sir,—I fear it may be regarded as presump- 
tuous in an amateur to join issue with a 
professional on a question of music, even 
though the professional be young and the 
amateur an “ ancient.’ But with this risk 
before me, I will yet venture a few observa- 
tions, I hope in a perfectly deferential spirit, 
on “ An Enthusiast’s” letter. 

My previous remarks must, I think, have 
shown that I am not lacking in appreciation 
of the merits of the viola. But while in that 
respect I claim to be not even second to “ An 
Enthusiast,” I cannot follow him entirely in 
his views as to the disastrous effects which 
he apprehends viola playing will have upon 
the fingers of a great violinist ; in case, that 
is, a great violinist should wisn to be also a 
great viola player, which is hardly likely. 
The temptation is not strong enough. But 
even so ‘An Enthusiast” must remember 
that no two persons are of precisely the same 
nervous organisation. One man may find 
himself more fitted for handling the violin, 
another for the viola. But it dees not follow 





that no player should be qualified to do 
justice to both. I will undertake tosay (un- 
less I have been wrongly informed) that Dr. 
Joachim, if he would, could convince ‘An 
Enthusiast” that his ‘‘ wonderful, fingers" 
were as much at home on the viola as on the 
violin. I have heard that eminent viola 
player, Mr. A. Gibson, handle the violin in a 
fashion which clearly showed that the sup- 
posed “heavier playing” of the one is no 
obstacle to artistic playing on the other. In 
fact so far as “heaviness”? (by which I 
suppose is meant “ firmness”) of touch is 
concerned, I doubt from my own experience 
whether there is much difference between 
the two. There must be plenty of violin 
players who exert as much nervous energy in 
handling that instrument as would suffice for 
the most stubborn viola. In this respect, in 
fact, I see no more difficulty than any pianist 
may encounter at any moment when called 
upon to play upon pianos of varying strength 
of touch. 

The true difficulty between the violin and 
viola is not found in the difference in “ touch” 
but in the size and weight of the latter instru- 
ment and in the difference of ‘‘ stopping,” 
due to the greater length of its fingerboard. 
Owing to this there is always the risk (often 
certainty) of the violin-viola player playing 
out of tune, particularly when he makes an 
immediate change from the one instrument 
to the other. And from this point of view I 
fully agree with ‘*An Enthusiast” that it 
were better that the player who aspires to 
perfection on the viola should confine himself 
to that instrument. Yet as an amateur who 
knows the practical advantage of having a 
violin-viola player within easy reach I sin- 
cerely hope the race is not likely immediately 
to die out. So far as my experience goes I 
have never encountered a player of this kind 
of whom I could say with “ An Enthusiast ” 
that he is not conscious of the difference 
between the twoinstruments. I have usually 
heard the difference very forcibly commented 
on whenever a player has been called on to 
exchange one for the other in the course of 
an evening’s music. As to the charges of 
ignorance brought against certain professors 
in this matter I should much like to hear 
them in their defence. 

When “An Enthusiast ’ has had longer 
experience, I think he will come to admit 
that as between violin and viola there should 
be, particularly with regard to solo playing, 
no difference in perfection of technique, if 
equal justice is to be done to both instru- 
ments. The opposite view should surely be 
unworthy of a “ professional.” He will then 
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know, moreover, that it is not so much the 
*‘touch,”’ be it light or heavy, as the artistic 
use of the bow upon which depends the tone 
of the viola or violin, while ‘‘ agile fingers ” 
are equally requisite for both. If again “ An 
Enthusiast " hasgot no fartherin solo. playing 
than the hackneyed pieces he names, I fear 
he has much to learn in the way of viola 
literature, and that he is not very well 
equipped to impress “ fairly musical” people 
with the merits of the viola as a solo 
instrument. 

For the rest, the views I have advanced 
are based upon long experience as a viola 
player, and they are views which I have often 
heard expressed by other players, both ama- 
teur and professional. But should I be wrong 
and the viola come to be the “rage” as a 
solo instrument, no one, sir, will be more 
gratified than J. W. 





THE VIOLIN AND LUTE MAKERS, 


FROM THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


By Willibald Leo von Lutgendorff. 
(Heinrich Keller, Frankfurt, a/m.) 


In the above work the author has enriched 
literature with a book, based on the best 
sources and prepared with eminent care, 
which will be found of high value to the 
player as well as the maker of the Violin. 
Many expert and prominent authors have 
written about the violin much which is good 
and praiseworthy, but a History of Violin 
Makers has up to now been wanting. While 
enthusiastic homage was always bestowed on 
the great violinists, the merits of the makers 
were only sparingly recognized, only a few 
of the greatest masters of past and present 
times became known and celebrated. The 
book presents to us the names of about 
6,000 masters, all of which receive their due, 
mostly so the greatest and most celebrated, 
whose biographies contain much that is 
interesting and instructive. Many errors 
that commanded credence a long time since 
have been set right by Litgendorff. He 
gives an excellent view of the history of 
Lute and Violin making in the various coun- 
tries (Italy, Germany, Bohemia, England, 
France, Hungary, Poland, Russia, Scandi- 
navia, Spain, Portugal.) 

The guestion who made the first violin, or 
who was the inventor of this epoch-making 
instrument, will likely remain for ever un- 
solved. The author thinks that probably 
not one, but several artists are entitled to 





the merit of the invention. Undoubtedly 
the violin emerged from the workshop of a 
lutemaker, for it was out of the old lute that 
it grew, flourishing and attaining already in 
the beginning of the 18th century that 
perfection which could not be surpassed. 
Lutes and violins were made in all times 
wherever music was cultivated. It was in 
Germany where the making of stringed 
instruments first was raised to a branch of 
art. Long before the flourishing Cremona 
period German lutemakers brought their art 
to Italy. Surprisingly great was and re- 
mained the number of German names among 
the Italian lutemakers, mostly so in Rome, 
Bologna, Padua and Venice. The oldest 
known violins all came from Brescia (Italy), 
and this town perhaps may claim to be the 
native town of the queen of instruments. It 
was there violin makers founded the first 
school. But it was in Cremona where 
masters of the first order raised the art to 
still greater perfection. There the violin 
received its final shape, which since then has 
remained unchanged. Noteworthy also has 
been the Tyrolese school of makers, whose 
representant, Jacob Stainer, was the ac- 
knowledged rival of Amatis and Stradivarius. 
In Mittenwald violin-making became a home 
industry, and already in the year 1684 the 
number of violin makers was great enough 
to enable them to form a guild, the 2ooth 
anniversary of which was celebrated in 
Mittenwald in 1884. 

The book then proceeds to give an account 
of the history of violin making in the 
remaining countries mentioned above. 

Of special value are the re-productions 
mostly taken from the originals in the Royal 
Collection of ancient musical instruments in 
Berlin. 

The work is splendidly got up, and 
published at the price of 28 marks in paper 
cover, or 31 m. bound. An English trans- 
lation would, no doubt, be welcomed in this 
country. 





AsouT two months ago a brilliant musician, 
Signor Tommaso Tafuri, arrived in New York 
with his Cremona violin, to which he was greatly 
attached, calling it his ‘ soul.” . 

Although offered many places as second violin, 
he refused to insult his “soul” by accepting 
them, and was nearly starved to deatb. : 

Recently he was asked to appear as substitute 
for the first violin at Terrace Garden, his per- 
formance being received with deafening applause. 
But ere it had died away, says the New York 
Herald, he fell fainting from exhaustion, and died 
soon after fondling his cherished violin. 
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FANCY FIDDLES. 


A DELIGHTFUL, and possibly a true, story recently 
went the round of the Press, of a Stradivarius 
violin which forty years ago a disconsolate foot- 
man had offered in vain to swap for aconcertina, 
the tone of which was preferred by his ladv love, 
the housemaid. The fiddle, it was alleged, was 
purchased from the footman for 25s. by a per- 
ambulating performer, known as ‘Jack the 
Painter,” was played by that worthy about the 
streets of Marylebone, and was sold by bim for 
£25 to Mr. W. E. Hill, who parted with it to Mr. 
Laurie for £80. Its present possessor (says 
‘Truth ”’) sent it to the auction room, where, 
last month, it was knocked down for £700. It 
is understood it was bought in at that price, 
which is the more probable, inasmuch as Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Laurie, two eminent experts, were 
not at all likely to estimate the worth of so 
valuable an instrument at £8v. But the incident 
has given rise to, or has recalled, a crop of sen- 
sational stories, pathetic anecdotes of impecuni- 
ous betrothed couples, who, by the sudden 
discovery that “ father’s old fiddle” was worth 
millions, have married and lived in affluence; of 
distressed farmers who paid off mortgages by 
the welcome sale of the family violin, and so 
forth. In the United States these stories obtain 
special credence, possibly because in that youth- 
ful country the fancy flows more freely than in 
moribund England. At one time the fashion in 
such sensational fictions ran on pictures, and 
the newspapers, especially during the silly 
season, were never tired of discovering forgotten 
Titians and Rubens, Raphaels and Correggiosg, 
which were picked up for a few shillings in 
second-hand furniture shops, but subsequently 
proved to have been painted by living im- 
pecunious copyists. 

Journalistic discoveries of Cremonese violins 
have perhaps some little excuse, as man 
thousands of “Strads" bearing the full label, 
‘‘Antonius Stradivarius Cremonensis, faciebat 
Anno, 1717” (with or without the added words 
‘“Made in Germany”) have witbio the past 
twenty years been distributed at about six 
guineas the baker’s dozen by the wholesale 
dealers in such articles. It is also very likely 
that many of the sensational fiddle stories are 
based upon the undoubted fact that some eighty 
years ago, Arthur Betts of the Royal Exchange 
(a family now extinct) bought for a guinea the 
famous 1704 “ Strad,” which after keeping for 
about twenty years, he got rid of to Mr. Bone, of 
Devonport, for £550. Tasiro, the friend of 
Charles Read (who, amusingly enough, obtained 
from him certain skilfully forged name labels), 
also, doubtless picked up some wonderful bar- 
gains during his thirty years wanderings in search 
of old fiddles; and so, after his death in the 
early fifties, did Vuillaume and Chanot. But the 
general history of an autbentic Cremonese violin 
is one of gradually increasing prices, as by acci- 
dent or otherwise the number of genuine instru- 
ments grows fewer, or the open handedness of 
the multi-millionaire sends the figures up. Stull, 
as I have often said, there is no instance on 
record of a violin fetching a thousand at auction. 





On this point I have received from a well- 
known German authority a letter which is too 
long to print, even if the greater part of it did 
not go over common ground, such as that very 
cheap instruments probably have some defect—a 
re-varnish, or a new head, or something of the 
sort—while the most valuable “ Strads” are 
those whose history can be traced. Moreover, 
as my correspondent rightly points out, the 
professional violinist will, as a rule, only gotoa 
certain price, and he seeks a full tone. After his 
limit has been reacbed the performer drops out 
and the amateur collector buys the instrument 
for its history or its rarity. Still, even at a 
private sale of a Cremonese fiddle, it is seldom 
that the price goes much over £1,000, except 
perhaps, in paragraphs ion the half-penny news- 
papers. Messrs. Hill, who, as a leading firm of 
dealers, are not likely to unduly belittle the 
prices, candidly admit, in their magnificent 
‘* History of Stradivarius " :— 

To-day ap average specimen cannot be pur- 
chased for less than from £600 to £1000, while a 
fine specimen is worth from £1,000 to £1,200. 

The examples which command a still higher 
figure are of quite exceptional merit, and their 
value is a fancy one. Nevertheless, the Stradi 
varius for which sums greater than £1,000 have 
justifiably been paid, are fewer by far than is 
popularly believed. 

And in regard to violins not purchased at 
auction, there must, according to my Leipsic 
correspondent, be allowed something for ‘load- 
ings.” When, for example, a number of admirers 
of a popular performer subscribe to present him 
with an old instrument :— 

The dealer asks a good round price, say 25 to 
40 per cent. more than he would if the buyer were 
an artiste. I have even known of cases in which 
the dealer allowed the artiste to whom the fiddle 
was given a good round percentage on the sum 
paid. This percentage to the artiste for giving 
his advice is a regularly understood thing. Ten 
per cent. is, I fancy, the least that is paid by the 
dealer, but 15, 20 or 33} is often paid, and I know 
of one case in which the artiste received 50 per 
cent. on all the fiddles sold by a certain dealer 
through his recommendation mostly to his pupils 
who could ill afford it. Both the artiste and the 
dealer are dead, so that there is nothing to be 
attained by giving their names, but they were weil 
known all over the world in professional circles. 

All of which, if true (and a good deal more than 
a mere general statement is clearly needed to 
establish the fact) would seem to indicate that a 
Secret Commissions Bill is sadly wanted in the 
violin world. 

Reputable dealers, however, carry on their 
business in straightforward fashion. They are 
the largest buyers at violin auctions, a fact 
which further goes to prove that the auction 
test is the true one. They must pay interest on 
unproductive capital, tor it is probably many 
years before they find a customer, and, thanks 
to this fact alone, their profits are not by any 
means 80 large as might be imagined. My cor- 
respondent seems to hint that there is something 
like a knockout, but no one who has attended 
violin auctions will believe it. Still more extra- 
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ordinary is it to be told that it is to the interest 
of the dealers to keep down prices. Obviously 
their interest lies in persuading wealthy buyers 
that prices are rapidly on the up grade. More- 
over, the whereabouts of every really important 
instrument is so well known, that anytbingin the 
nature of a knock-out or a fictitious sale would 
be almost impossible, at any rate in England. 
But it is only the fancy fiddles that fetch very 
large sums, even as private bargains. No doubt 
Paganini’s “ Joseph ” (Paganini, by the way, was 
himself a speculator in violins) would fetch a 
long price, simply because it is the property of 
the Municipality of Genoa, and some people are 
willing to offer enormous sums for the unattain- 
able. ‘Le Messie,” which is, perhaps, the finest 
example of a ‘‘ Strad” extant, was about a cen- 
tury ago sold by Count Cozio tor £120, was 
offered by Vuillaume to M. Fau in 1865 for £400, 
and in 1890 was bought by Hills for £2,000. The 
“Rode” viclin was bought about 1826 for £160, 
and was sold to Hills in 1890 for £1,200. ‘*La 
Pucelle” was sold in 1851 for £240, and (by 
auction in Paris) in 1878 for £884. The “ Dol- 
phin” went in 1862 for £260, and was twenty 
years later sold by David Laurie for £1,100. 
These are all exceptional instruments, as many 
of them were on the fanciers’ bands for long 
periods of from fifteen years to a quarter of a 
century, the mere compound interest on capital 
would bring the price over the £1,000, which 
they might have fetched at auction. But there 
are plenty of excellent Cremonese fiddles which 
at auction have been sold at less than £200. 
Stradivarius himself is believed to have been 
paid an average of about £4 each for his instru- 
ments, although the purchasing power of gold 
was, of course, much greater in his times than 
in these degenerate days. 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 

“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 

Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 

Duets, Trios or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 

Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 

2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 9g, 

Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, Is, 

other Parts, 6d. each. 

“The Highland Wreath.” | 

A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 

Violin, with Accompaniments (ad /ib.) for Piano, 2nd 

Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 

Nos. 1s. 6d.each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 

Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. . 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 

“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.” 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos.” _ 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland.” 
POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VoLTI. 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLtI & ANDRE 

, La boing mkt Nena . - . 
—send for lists of Cart VOLTI 
a Pele TarcHE’s theoretical works. 


ARGYLE BI. REGENT ST, LONDON, w. 








The only remedy for Whistling Strings 
INFALLIBLE 
ann 


an 


RESIN OIL. 


Trappe Marx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, ondon, W. 
A December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. Suienps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 
9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
. December 13th, 198u. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. Suiewps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul's Road,Camde Square, N.W. 
: ; December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good, 


Yours truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. J. T, CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 
; January Ist, 1899. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by farthe best levertried. ‘The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly, 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. CARL 8 SHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
. , March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW, 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
FALLIBLE "’ O11 for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
Iam, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mr. SHIELDS FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and | 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
lam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D’'ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and [| 
had tried many kinds before,including Rangoon,Petroleum, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 
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PEGS SLIPPING 
hy all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d, 
CLARENCE Houser, HarnroGatr, 
December 22nd, 1898, 
Dean Sin,—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 


Yours truly, 
HEINRICH DITTMAR, 


Price 4/- each Sold at 1/4 each 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad /:). 
(May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano.) 


hn. R. SaHieips, 





COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(RN. Band, Devonport, 


1. Komance (The Tryst). 

2. Polonaise (Hilda). 

3. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 
}. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 
5. Serenade (loving Hearts) 

6. Gavotte (Childhood) 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


POPULAR & COPYRIGHT MUSIC. 
Postage 4d. each.) (Postage 4d. each.) 


a? WILLIAM REEVES, a 
83, CHARING CROSS ROAD W.C. 





ISSUED BY 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Series of 12 Pieces Arranged by A. Mullen 


256. CampbellsareComing 317. Ben Bolt 


257. British Grenadiers 312. Low Back’d Car . 
258. Lifeonthe Ocean Wave 313. Sprig of Shillelagh 

259. Hearts of Oak 314. March from Norma 
260. Ivy Green 315. March,GuillaumTell 


261. Red, White and Blue 316. Lass O’' Gowrie 
284. Reverie in E minor W. Vinnicombe 


VIOLIN. 

170. March St. Olave ios we F. James 

MANDOLINE AND PIANO. 
274. Alice where art Thou ? 
407. Belle of Chicago March ]. P. Sousa 
406. Blue Danube Waltz eos Strauss 
416. Cadet, Two Step (arranged)... Alard 
408. Corcoran Cadets March J. P. Sousa 
272. Donau Wellen Waltz... ‘ Lvanovici 
414. Faust Waltz and Flower Song Gounod 
277. Hiawatha Popular Cake Walk Neil Moret 
yo1. High School Cadets March ... J. P. Sousa 


267. Kathleen Mavourneen re Crouch 
299. Liberty Bell March see J. P. Sousa 
yoo. Manhattan Beach March ... ]. P. Sousa 
;11. March Past of the National 

Fencibles ... = ae J. P. Sousa 
410. March Past of the Rifle Regt. J.P. Sousa 
255. Oceana Schottische a W. 71, Stevens 
279 Over the Waves Vw pase Rosas 
jog. Our Flirtation March pe Sousa 
;12. Semper Fidelis March ve Sousa 
398. Washington Post March eas Sousa 


| 





VIOLONCELLO STUDENTS 
| 





The Sevcik method may appeal to 
violinists, but what is more important 
to you, is a correct method of studying 
the ’cello. 

MY SYSTEM IS KNOWN ALL 

OVER THE WORLD. 


Write at once for Terms for Postal Lessons. 


Students may have their own music 
fingered and edited ; if you are in doubt 
about any passage send it along. 


SCALE PRACTISE CHART, Price 5/- 


ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
64, Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Price ONE SHILLING. 


HOW TO REPAIR VIOLINS 
AND OTHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
With Diagrams. 


BY 


ALFRED F. COMMON. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Just Published. Price ]/- 


HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
With Numerous Musical Examples. 





BY 


C. FRED KENYON. 








W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Edited by F. R. RITTER. 
First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s, 6d, 
Second Series, 10s. 6d, 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 








Saye 
fg JA 1905} 
_ 








OGTOBER, 1904. THE VIOLIN TIMES. ADVERTISEMENTS, 





“MUSICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR. FOR PRESENTATION. 





ON SALE BY 


i © 


WILLIAM REFVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


= - . rom 


Half a Century of Music in England, by Dr. F. Hugrrsr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(pub. 8s. 6d.) 
‘Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Broath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Grorez i. THorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 
_. these Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. : 


Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and 


Teachers, by Grorce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 
This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymen a Practica 

Knowledge of How to Strengthev and Develop the Voice: 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr, 8vo, sewed, Is. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow-Ins**uments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers andof 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Otro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations, by Joun BisHop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cyartes-(:ounon, trauslated by WINDEYER 
Crark and }. T, Hutcninson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s: 6d. , 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two Musica! Examples, by Henry C. Banister, cr, 8vo, cloth, 2s. « . ; 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violixists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheies, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Fuxris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by }..Kxgczynsui, translated by Miss N. Janorne, and edited by SurHER- 
LAND Epwarops, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth. 5s, 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Rorerr Sci 4nn, translated, edited, 
and avnoiated by F. R. Ritrer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendemanp, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 85. 6d. Fourth Edition, 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Second i-dition. 

Wagnoer-—-Beethoven, by Ricwarp Wacner, witi a Supplement from the Philosophica! 

*~ Works of Arthur Schopenhauer; translated by E. Dannrevrner, second eclition, er. 
8vo cloth, 6s. 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpinanp Pr-ncer, 3s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 60.) 








Second Hdition. Just Publiahed. Crows 8v0, cloth, 2a. 6d. 
Gr. 880,, Yevélled cloeb, 5): INFORMATION 


FOX 


7 : i 
ON CON DUCT ING: _| Prayers, Owners, Desters AND MAKRRS OF 
A Treaties on Style iw the ; BOW-INSTRU MENTS. 
Eeevution of Classical Music ALSO For STRING MaNuracTURERS. 
By RICHARD WAGNER Taken from Pes:onal. Experience, Studies & Qbservatios 5 
: : ¥ . : With "linstrations of a Jtainer and a Guarnerins Violin, eto, 
TRANSLATED BY: | 


EDWARD DANNREUTHER. By WILLIS M HEPWORTH . | 
W, REEVES, 83, ( JARINGCROSS ROAD, W.C. 








W, RBEVES, 6;, CARING CROSS ROAD w.c. 
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